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N. E, FARMER. 
From the Albany Cultivator. 
FATTENING PORK, 

Madam Glass, in her delectable dissertations on 

cookery, as @ preparatory step towards dishing a 

sturgeon’s nose, first directs the novice in culinary 

art to catch one; so the preliminary step in making 
pork is to catch or On the 
choice of the animals mace for feeding, most of the 


procure the pigs. 


profit will be depending ; and when it is recollect- 


ed there is an tunmense Ciflerence between the 


pleasures of feeding daily a pen of sleek, quiet, | 


thriving grunters, and the continua! irritation and 
vexation experienced in dealing out provender to a 
gang of ungrateful, squealing, squabbling creatures, 
of whoin week a’ter week you are obliged to say, 
“the more they eat the worse they look,” the ne- 
cessity of attention to this point of selection will be 
apparent to all. It would be rather difficult at 
present, in any civilized part of the country, to find 
any one of the genuine old fashioned squealers, 
that used to devour all a farmer’s corn, and then 
weigh from one hundred to one hundred and fifty ; 
but a little observation will show there are multi- 
tudes of hogs about the country, but a few shades 
removed from these, and the task of making pork 
from such will be found both tedious and unprofita- 
ble. In spite of the opposition which has been 
made by the ignorant and the prejudiced, the good 
effects of the importation of good breeding hogs, 
has long been felt in the improvement generally of 
our swine, Insome kind and degree, and under 
some local or general name, hogs with an infusion 
of imported bluod which has essentially altered 


their form and propensity to fatten, are to be found | 


all over the country. The Bytield, the Mackay, 
the Darlington, the Parkinson, and a multitude of 
other varieties, all originating from some fortunate 
cross of the imported and native breeds, have for a 
number of years nearly or quite in the eastern and 
middie States, displaced the alligator, shad backs, 
and saw-horse tribe of the original stock. More 
lately still have been introduced the pigs called 
the Grass breed, the Irish grazier, and superior to 
all, as combining the good qualities of all, the beau- 
tiful Berkshire. We know that it is a cominon re- 
mark among the stationary or no-movement farmers, 
that it is the feed and not the breed that makes 
the hog; and we know too that a more unfounded 
and injurious notion scarcely exists. Fifty years 
since, farmers gave their hogs more good feed in 
making pork than is now done; yet noone will 
pretend the average weight. at that time could be 
compared with that reached by modern porkers. 
In conversing with a veteran farmer of nearly 80, 


a few days since, on this very topic, he remarked, | 


“ } remember when with three yoke of cattle and a 
common cart, | carried to market at a single load, 
twentyseven fatted hogs, and all scarcely weighed 
as much as halfa dozen of our best hogs now 
weigh,” 


Perhaps as good a breed of hogs for the farmer 


as can be found, would be one that with small clean 
bone and light offals, would weigh at cighteen 
months and well fatted, about four hundred pounds. 
There is no possible necessity in a hog of this 
weight, in having one third of the weight bone, as 
was the case with the coarse, large-boned, long- 
legged breeds. much difference in 
| the size of the bones in the improved hogs and the 
old breeds, as between those of the Arabian and 
the English dray horse; and while there should al- 
ways be enough, too great a redundancy of bone is 
one of the most serious defects in any animal in- 
itended for feeding. Select then for fattening, hogs 
| well formed, short snouts, light offals, clean boned, 


There is as 





| quiet, and if possible of breeds which experience 
has proved fatten easily, and place the greatest 
weight where it will be worth the most. The ex- 
tremes of the hog genus are the Alligator and the 
Chinese. On the first, food and time are thrown 
away; the last are, when pure, too small for the 
farmer who makes perk to sell, but is the most 
quiet and easily fattened of any breed. 
| ence has shown that a cross between the Chinese 
j and some variety of fine points, but heavier and 
| larger, makes the best farmer’s hows, and the im- 
| proved Berkshires are at present deemed the ne 
| nlus ultra of swinish perfection. 

Having selected your pigs, the next thing to be 
jattended to is your hog-house, pen, or place of 
feeding. Many farmers have their pig-pen as long 





Experi- 


| as the road, or as large as their fields, and affect | 


| to wonder they do not derive as much profit from 
| making pork as some of their neighbors, who man- 
}age things differently. A pig must be kept com- 
| fortable as well as fed, if the farmer would have 
ithe full profit of the materials fed out. 


Pens, 


many of those of the west do, would perhaps be 


the cost of building materials, unprofitable. There 
the farmer divides his hundred acres of corn into 
ten or twenty acre fields. When the corn is ripe, 


corn on which they are to be fed, are turned into 


and this they soon become expertin doing. When 
the first field is cleaned, the hogs are let into anoth- 
er, and so in succession until the whole is devoured, 
when, if the fields have not been overstocked, the 
hogs will be fit to be driven to market. 


majority of the farmers in the United States, and a 
more economical method of fattening must be 
adopted. A hog-house then, with fixtures for pre- 
paring their food by steaming or boiling, and at- 
tached pens and yards for the use of the swine, are 
indispensable where much profits in. qwking pork 
are expected. In arranging the pens, particular 
reference should be had two the convenience of feed- 
ing, and the comfort of the animal, The pen it- 
| self should be warm and dry, and the bed free from 
i dirt or manure, Hogs love to have dirt at their 
| pleasure, but no hog wishes to live in it constantly. 
| Experience would seem to show that the more 
quiet a hog is, and the less he is permitted to exer- 





cise his locomotive powers, the faster he will fat- 
ten; and hence in many parts of Great Britain, it 
has become common to give each pig a eeparate 
stall, so arranged that he is completely separated 
from all others, has his part of the trough and his 
feed entirely to himself, and is not disturbed by 
the intrusion or voracity of his fellow grunters,— 
These stalls are so narrow that the hog cannot 
whether he lies or stands, it is 
The floor is 
kept clean by slanting backwards, where a sliding 
board or door enables a nan with a 


turn in them, and 
alwavs with his head to the trough. 


hoe to remove 


whatever filth or dung may have accumulated in 
the stall. 

Where a number of hogs feed together at the 
same trough, there are some among them that usu- 
ally monopolize an undue proportion of the food 
and of the trough, (in this attempt at monopoly has 
the genus sus been instructed by the genus homo ?) 
and to prevent this, some place ereet pins in front 
of the trough, the upper parts secured in a piece of 
timber parallel with the trough, which will prevent 
a good deal of this tyrannieal usurpation; while 
others, to accomplish the same end, put wooden 
pins across the top of the trongh, which will pre- 


‘vent the master or mistress of the stye from insert- 


j 


ing their nose at one end, and with a single sweep 
clearing the whole. It is an excellent plan to 
have the troughs fitted with a board in such a way, 
that the hogs can be shut from it while the attend- 
ant is replenishing it. This may easily be done, 


‘by having one suspended ovef the trough by hin- 


| where a farmer feeds several hundred hogs, as | 


iunpracticable, or from the low price of pork and | 


ges, or otherwise, in such a manner that it can at 
pleasure be swung forward and secured, shutting 
the porkers from the trough or backwards, to allow 
their access. 

A large part of the expense of feeding and fat- 
tening swine may be made upto the feeder, if 
proper arrangements are made about the pen and 
yard, to have the fuli benetit of the manure made 
by the pigs, The value of hog manure is so well 


| known, that it is unnecessary to say a word in its 


his hogs, numerous in proportion to the acres of | 
one of his fields, and gather the corn for themselves ; 


‘at leasttwo loads of good manure. 


favor here. For corn, it is so far beyond all oth- 
ers we have tried, that for that crop as well as 
others it may be considered invaluable. Give them 
a chance, and each pig that is fattened will make 
To do this, 
their pens and yards must be frequently covered 


lightly with horse littering, for them to root over 


This mode | 
of feeding would, however, be ruinous to a large 


and work upon, ‘The yards attached must retain 
the urine and wash of the pens, and into this, with 
the straw mentioned, should be put an occasional 
load of muck, weeds, wash of the ruads, or almost 
any substance hogs will work upon, and which will 
retain the salts and volatile parts of the manure 
now generally lost, If the porkers do not seem 
inclined ta root over and incorporate the mass, 
fling over it a few handfuls of corn or barley, and 
they will soon mix it to the bottom, Keep the 
pens clean, and keep the manure distributed over 
the yards. Follow these directions, and the farmer 
will find himself in the spring in possession of a 
supply of manure, that applied to his corn in the 
hill, or otherwise, wil! give, in the increased crop, 
an ample reward for the extra labor incurred, in 
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addition to the permanent benefit afforded the | experiments of Mr Colman have been repeated and 


soil. | varied many times with the same results, and one 
In making pork the food used, and its prepara-/ recorded in the first volume of the Farmer’s Cabi- 
tion is a most essential part of the process; forthe | net, made in the most satisfactory manner, shows 
most perfect pigs, and the best arranged pens do | that the saving of feeding hogs on pudding, over 
not make first rate pork without plenty of good | that of feeding on shelled corn, is fully equal to 
No good farmer ever attempts to see with jone half of the grain used. Some experiments 
siunmer | made in feeding animals with meal made by grind- 
= the corn and cob together, and cooking the 

whole, would seem to show that the gain in this 


food. 
how little food he can keep his animals, 
or winter, or fatten them; his object is to ascer- 
tain how good food can be most beneficially em- 
ployed, and madethe most profitable, Different 
substances are of very different values for fatten-| is not improbable, when it is recollected that where 
ing animals, although a sufficient supply of nearly | food contains large quantities of nutriment, more is 
any kind of food, will cause them to improve ; this usually taken into the stomach than can be appro. 
value in most kinds is very much increased by | priated, and is therefore lost. The stomach, to 
cooking, or other preparation, A few words will | perform its functions completely, requires disten- 
explain why cooked food is more nutritive than! tion as well as nourishment; and it seems likely 
that which is in araw state. Raspail and Biot, by | that the desired proportion between bulk and nu- 
an able and curious series of experiments, proved | tritive matter, is much more nearly gained by grind- 
that the nutritive power of any substance lies in |ing the cob than using the grain withont it. 
the farinaceous globules, and that to be available, | on the same principle that the oat is found better 
these glovules must first have their envelop crush-! for the horse than any other grain; namely, be- 
ed, or otherwise ruptured, ‘This is partially done | cause the relation between nutriment and the re- 
by grinding, still more by mastication, but never so| quired bulk for distending the stomach, is better 
completely as by boiling, or subjection to an ele-| fulfilled in this grain than any other. 
vated temperature. In that case the matter in the 
globules expands, bursts the envelop, and of course | al] grains for making pork, there are others used 
is wholly appropriated to the purposes of nourish-| which are more or less valuable. In England, 
ment. Experiments a thousand times repeated, | where corn is unkaown, pork is made by feeding 
demonstrate the justness of these conclusions, and peas and barley ground together ; and this is prob- 
prove that the man who attempts to fatten animals | ably of all substances, the one that approaches 
on uncooked food, overlooks the simplest principles | nearest to corn in feeding swine, Roots are also 
of domestic economy. Roots and frnit are best | extensively grown for this purpose; apples are 
cooked by steaming. A large proportion of the| very valuable ; but whatever may be the article 
pork made at the present day, is partially or wholly used to begin with, the feeding must be finished 
fed on potatoes or apples. To give these with! with grain or peas. There may be bulk without 
profit, steaming is indispensable; and the appara- | this, but solidity and sweetness will be wanting. 
tus is as simple and cheap as it is efficient for doing | [t will resemble meat made at the distillery ; the 
this. A box or vat of the size required, is made of | hams will lack firmness, the lard will be oily, the 
plank closely grooveg and secured at the corners, | pork shrinks in cooking, or will not wear well.— 
on the bottom of which common sheet iron is thick- | The best pork, therefore, ean only be made by the 
ly nailed, which will give the box the power of re- use of corn, peas or barley; and this’ should be 
taining water. This box with a tight lid, is placed | well understood and practiced upon by the farmer. 
on bars of iron over a fire flue, and the substances But in the use of these materials and their prepara- 
placed in this are quickly and fully cooked. Steam- tion, mueh, if not all of the profit of feeding is de- 
ers inde in this way are used for scalding hogs, pending ; and in fattening twenty porkers, some 
and by some for making maple sugar. 
In the United States, Indian corn may be con- ter more, if properly managed. Let the man who 
sidered the main article for feeding swine, although | wishes to take lessons in feeding pigs, visit a Sha- 
many other kinds of food are used, as circumstan- 'ker’s establishment ; let him see the attention with 
ces may require. Corn, however, stands so deci-| which their pens are littered; the neatness with 
dedly at the head of all] other substances used for, which they are kept; the nicety with which the 
making pork, wherever it can be grown, that the | food is prepared and served out to them, and he 
best method of feeding it becomes an object of na- | will not be sarprized at the thrift and condition of 
tional importance. It is most generally fed to pigs | hogs so cared for or the profit resulting from the 
in the ear, frequently thrown upon the ground or | process, 
the mud—practices fur from economical. It is| After hogs have reached a certain point of fat- 
sometimes soaked in water until softened and | ness, there is no profit in keeping them longer ; for 
swelled, or ground into meal and mixed up with though they consume little food, they gain little in 
water at the time of feeding. Zither of these | weight, and do not compensate for the care and 
methods is preferable to feeding the grain to them trouble of feeding. It is true this point is not com. 
in the ear; but in none of these ways do the hogs; monly reached in feeding swine; and more are 
derive the full benefit of the corn given them. It! killed before they have reached the point of great- 
should be ground and made into pudding by the est profit, (that is before they have become fuily 
addition of a large quantity of water, and long | larded or their flesh solid,) than after that tie.— 
boiling. Should any one have doubts as to the No small part of the goodness of pork depends up- 
great saving which would be effected by this pre- |on the operation of killing and dressing; and these 
piration of corn, we think his doubts would be re- | should receive strict attention, In bleeding a pig, 
moved by an examination of the series of experi- | some will so mangle the throat, and so hack and 
ments made by Mr Colman, of Mass., and to be}saw the shoulders with the knife, that more meat 








way was equal to one third of the grain used. This | 


It is | 


But though corn may be considered the best of | these much is depending. 


farmers waste food enough to feed at least a quar- | 





found inthe ‘lransactions of the Essex Co. Ag. So- 
ciety for 1835, or the abridgement of them in the 
American Swine Breeder, by Mr Ellsworth. The 


will be lost from its bloody state than would pay 
for dressing the animal in the best manner. Then 
the scalding and removal of the hair is so imper- 


'fectly done as to render every part of the rind a 
| nuisance in cooking ; whereas tliis part of dressing 
'a pig should be performed with the greatest care, 
‘and finished in the most perfect manner. ‘l'wo 
| methods of removing the hair are practiced in Eng- 
|land. In one, the part of the animal to be scalded 
}is covered with a thick woollen cloth, and this is 
| kept saturated with hot water till the hair and 
/scurf comes off easily and smoothly, and this pro- 
cess is continued by removing the cloth till the 
‘whole is finished. In those parts of that country 
|celebrated for their bacon, as Hampshire and Lin- 
|colnshire, the animal, instead of being scalded, is 
singed. He is laid on his side, covered with dry 
straw, which is burned off, and the operation is re- 
| peated until the hair is destroyed, The reason 
| given for this is, that scalding softens the skin, and 
renders it impossible to make the pork into bacon 
lof the best quality. In this country, scalding is 
universally practiced, and is generally performed 
|in a tub or kettle, and if effectually performed, is 
| perhaps the best way on the whole, that can be 
| adopted. 

After a hog is killed and dressed, the operations 
| of salting and packing are to be performed, and on 
Hogs should never 
| freeze before cutting up, but should be thoroughly 
'cooled before cutting and salting. If they hang 
out all night, unless there is danger of freezing, 
they will cut up better, take the salt well, and 
make far sweeter pork, than if the operation of cut- 
ting and salting is hurried through before there 
has been time to cool. Heavy, thick hogs require 
particular attention to being spread open, or there 
is great danger of their spoiling in the thickest part 
near the back bone. We have known fine hogs so 
injured in this way, by a little haste in taking them 
down, and not airing them fully, that they were 
lost to the grower. Be particular, then, that your 
hogs cool well. Before commencing operations it 
is necessary that every thing be in order for pack- 
ing ; that the tubs and barrels are perfectly tight ; 
that the sult be of the best quality and in abun- 
dance; and then the pork may be cut according 
to the purpose of the proprietor, whether intended 
for bacon, barrelling or domestic use. 

None but good salt should be used in packing 
pork. Rock salt, or Onondaga coarse salt is the 
best, and where they can be obtained, should al- 
ways have the preference. The common salt of 
Onondaga or Kenhawa, or Turk’s Island, will do 
very well, but all of these have some impurities, 
; that more or less injuriously affect the meat. Per- 
haps there is no salt superior to the Onondaga 
coarse salt, or that made by evaporation, for any 
purpose where strength and purity are the main 
considerations. At Cincinnati, the great pork 
market of the United States, 50 Ibs. of Turk’s Is- 
land salt is allowed to a barrel, or 200 Ibs. of pork ; 
and in addition to this, salt added to water to the 
| point of saturation, or strong brine, is used to fill 
the barrels after heading. Of Rock salt, or On- 
ondaga coarse, from half a bushel to three pecks is 
used for 300 lbs., the barrels to be afterwards filled 
with saturated brine. 

Almost every farmer has his own method of cut- 
ting up his hogs, and packing them; while the law 
prescribes the manner of packing when intended 
for the market ; and multitudes of recipes for pick- 
ling pork or hams may be found in the agricultural 
and other publications of the day. 

[We are compelled to defer the residue of the 
article until our next.] 
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GUINEA GRASS. 


“ Before I conclude the subject of experiments, 
T will here call your attention to one which I 
stated two or three years ago. 
guinea grass which I neglected after two trials, 
from a belief that it could not here be acclimated. 
In this I find myself mistaken, for a sina]! spot 
which was not destroyed, has increased so much as 
to become a thick mat of grass that reached this 
year, a height of at least five feet, in land by no 
means rich, and ripened its seed. I can now cer- 
tainly say of it, that you may cut it four, and in 
good seasons five times, that in good lan|, each 
cutting will be about three feet high, and that it 
stands drought better than any other grass [have 
ever tried. 
which should be cut inte pieces two or three inch- 
es long, and planted about three inches deep, in 
rows fifteen inches by eight or nine apart. 


ground requires cultivation the first year. I can- 


not say to what kind of soil it is best adapted, | 


having tried it only in high land, the soil of which 
is rather light.” 


«CLEAR AS MUD.” 


“ My last experiment | have felt some scruples | 


in mentioning, lest I should excite in my hearers, 
the same very annoying reminiscences which the 
bare word—Multicaulis, never fails to awaken ip 
my own mind, But the statement of unsuccessful 
trials is as often useful to us, as of those which 
succeed best; and this fact encourages me to pro- 
ceed.—Know then, my good friends, that having 
been among the afflicted with the Multicaulis hum- 
bug, I naturally sought to alleviate my sufferings by 
striving to make some use of those far-famed 
treasure bearing bushes, which when the golden 
harvest time came, that was to fill all our coffers to 
overflowing, ] could neither sell, at any price what- 
ever, nor even give away. The periodicals that 
had been the chief speakers of the epidemic, set 
to work, immediately after it had seized almost 
every body, to cheer our drooping spirits, by prov- 
ing, “as clear as mud,” (if I may be pardoned for 
using a vulgarisin,) that to retrieve all our losses, 
we need do nothing more, than forthwith to com- 
mence raising silk worms. To this, therefore, 
very many of us hastened, as to a last hope ; and 
among the rest of the valetudinarians—your huim- 
ble servant. One of my daughters persuaded me 
to the undertaking, and at it we went, certainly with 
the honest purpose of doing our best.—We bought 
three ounces of eggs of two or three of the best 
varieties of the worms, which cost $17,50 cents. 
They hatched at the usual time ; began to spin 
without any night feeding after 9 o’clock, quite as 
soon as any which the papers reported to have 
heen nursed night and day ; but were watched and 
fed with unremitted attention, from day light until 
bed time, so long as their precions health required 
particular care ; indeed I never saw more bestow- 
ed—even upon the infant children of a family. 
The produce of these three ounces of eggs was 
only thirteen bushels of cocoons, for which I have 
found no market at all, any where near me, 
although I have been told that I may possibly get 
three and a half or four dollars, if I will be at the 
trouble and expense of sending them, at my own 
risk, as fur as Baltimore or Philadelphia. Now, 
supposing I could sel! at the highest price, which 
is not probable, as our cocoons are only of medium 
quality, the balance, after deducting the first cost, 
would be $34,50. This pittance would be the 
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Tt was made with | 


It is best propagated by the roots, | 


The 


| sick, you know not of what, give then @ars of ¢ ob. | 
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| whole earnings of my daughter, and at least six | 
other persous—constantly employed, for seven or | 
eight weeks in this hopeful business of nursing silk | 
| worms, and taking care of their cocoons. ‘The 
| least profitable of all the employments they could 
|have pursned, would have brought them in more 
‘money. But then they would have lost the bril- 
| liant chance of taking rank among the disinterest- 
{ed and patriotic encouragers of “the silk culture 
lin the United States,” who have been so outrage- 
|ously puffed from one end of the Union to the 
| other ; although in fact, like all other originators 
jof new schemes to succeed in the old business of 
| making money, patriotism had no more to do with 
(their motives, than had any other honest project | least animating, as it is never done; she will, as 
solely fur the promotion of their own individual in- | she onght, enjoy her husband’s smiles of approba- 
A due regard to this is always laudable ‘tion for her attention and good management, and 
in every body, and as such, well deserves to be | also partake with him of the good things prepared 
commended ; but when we go so far as to ascribe by her care; yet this is often her principal remu- 
it to love of country, as has been done, most pro- | neration for a sameness in her employment which 
fusely, in this Multicaulis and silk worm business, | continues through life. 

‘1 must, for one, protest against any such gross| But the husband has many things to stimulate 
abuse of language.—Mr Garnetl’s siddress. | him to exertion. Sometimes popularity, or a pros- 
a /pect of gain. Ifa farmer, his growing crops; the 
TO CURE THE CHOLIC IN HORSES. | increasing thriftiness of his stock; and more than 
| Make end give him & drench composed of a ta- j all, the amount of annual receipts arising from a 
| ble spoonful of strong mustard, dissolved in a black Pn py resis ol — ; “ on ia 
bottle of water. Having prescribed and described | vin and lighten his labors: his wife laving her 
the drench, how is it most conveniently adminis- | household aGaire wall arranged, an, ChaRRRT onehipa 
tered? = =Raive the hotec’s head high in the cir, | to assist in the despatch of his business, by having 
and give the dose from a junk or black bottle. | her part regularly performed, ostapliening a union 
Por thie purpose every farmer should have e bot- | of interest, and consequently affection, which nev- 
tle at hand, (always kept in one and the same 


er fail to make home desirable. 

place, and so with many other things) the neck of | But as money alone will not make home = plea- 
which, to prevent its breaking in the horse’s mouth, | sant, without a proper expenditure of it, and as we 
should be well seized or wrapped round with | &!! have appetites and senses to please, the neces- 
twine. Ifit be uncertain when the horse was ta- | Sity of planting around our dwelling a variety of 
ken, as in that case there will be danger of inflam- | the best fruits, is obvious to every one—such as 
mation, on discovery of the disorder, breathe a vein | will furnish the kitchen and’ table with a succession 
immediately. The remedy here described, is said all the year ; also a portion of the grounds should 
to be immediate and infallible. How apt most far- | b¢ suitably planted with ornamental trees, a part 
mers are to wait until the case occurs, and life and | evergreen and a part with deciduous shade trees ; 
death hang on the issue of the moment, before they | the former by their dense green leaves protect from 
inquire about the cure—and how many there are the north-western blast, and their lively appearance 
who do not keep on hand the ingredients to fill up | beguiles the gloomy aspect of winter, whilst the 
the simplest prescription. Be it then remembered | broad leaves of the latter planted along the ave. 
from this time forth—a table spoonful of mustard | 9Ue8, afford a shade from the scorching sun, 
for the worst cholic, and furthermore—keep always| The yards and garden may be adorned with 
at hand a black bottle—strong mustard —su!phur— flowers to bloom in succession all the season, but 
glauber salts—and phlemes to bleed with. To | to attain both profit and pleasure from fruits and 
make the horse swallow, when his head is thus ele- | flowers, they should be plap’ed jn a goil somewhat 
vated, instead of choking him or squeezing his gul-| rich, and receive regula”\y during the summer sen. 
let or windpipe, from which inflammation may | son, sufficient cultiv?’tion to keep the ground mel- 
supervene, give him a smart slap on the lips, with|!ow and free fr. weeds—these together with 
the open hand. good farm Cr’ ys will rendec & man independent ; 

P. S.—Some prudent farmers, keep at hand, with | he visits h' neighbors more fom duty of necessity 
which to give drenches most conveniently, a wel] | than pr’ he enjoys more at home. A family 


, ; seasure ; 
shaped cow’s horn, with the little end sawed and | th”, cituated has great cause to be thankful to a 
sinoothed off; through that pour down the dose 


_ kind Providence for blessings bestowed, and they 
from the bottle. 


| snowld he very ca tious about selling a home thus 
Good Medicine for Hogs.—When your bogs gt |, proved, if fiddie-aged or in the down-hill of 


From the Albany Cultivator 


TO MAKE HOME PLEASANT. 


The way to make a man’s home more pleasant 
'than any other place is, that he should endeavor to 
| please his wife, and accommodate her with every 
|convenience, that she may have his meals, &c. 

prepared with the least possible attention and lJa- 
bor. There should be good water near at hand, 
|an article wanted every few minutes; a house well 
| planned, and every thing so arranged aa to facili- 
‘tate her operations; hence the necessity of her 
| having every convenience to direct her servants in 
i this three times-a-day business, of all others the 


| terests. 








t . 

life; as many thereby unsettle and unfix themselves 

first dipped in tar, and then rolled in sulphur, pj.) ata time when rest and repose are desirable, and 
ten to one but it arrests the disease. "| dy squalify themselves from answering the great end 


Remedy for Foul Noses in Sheep.— Make a sina) }o‘f their creation, ROB’? SINCLAIR, Sex, 


mop, by wrapping a rag about the end of a stick — . —— ———- . 
dip this in tar, taking up as much as will adhere “a A Good Pig.—Mr Bailey Birge, of Norfolk, Ct., 
it—roll this around in salt, and then thrustine it} lately butchered a pig 8 months and 21 days old, 

‘ which weighed when dressed!.four hundred and 


into the sheep’s mouth, hold it there until he is 
forced to withdraw and swallow the tar and salt fortythree pounds. The pig was a half blood 
Berkshire, crossed with some native breed. For 


clean 








and your sheep will soon get good health and 
noses, — American Farmer, gome time before it was butchered, it could not rise. 
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THE GILLIFLOWER POTATOES. 

The new editor will not dig up the buried hatch- | 
et. Had Mr Breck Mr Drew known 
other as well as the editor knows each of them, 
the warfare probably would have been less fierce. 
The pen which writes our friend 
mus, in Botany, writes also its own ignorance of 
his attainments ; while doubts of Me Drew’s vood 
sense and sagacity wil] never arise in’ the mind of 
any one who Each of them is too 
good a man to be hewn down, and having our foot 
over the hatchet, we will strive to keep it under 
ground. 

Annexed we give an attempt to explain the phe- 
nomenon which Mr Smiley supposes that he wit- 
nessed. The suppositions presume so much upon 
Mr Similey’s ignorance, that we apprehend the ex 
planation may not be very satisfactory to him. In 
the reflections, particularly the last two paragraphs, 
is matter which we would earnestly recommend to 
the attention of farmers. 


and each 


breck an ignora 


knows him. 


For the New England Farmer. 


GILLIFLOWER POTATO MYSTERY 
EXPLAINED. 


Necessity of Book Learning among Farmers. 


Mr Enrror—lI noticed in a late number of the 
New England Farmer, an article in which a Mr 
Smiley stated that he had had a Gilliflower which 
produced knobs or bulbs, that made potatoes ; and 
accoinpanying this statement was a request, that 
the phenomenon might be explained; and as the | 
curious statement of Mr Smiley eeems to have giv- 
en rise to some excitement, I offer you the follow- 
ing solution of the mystery. 

I have in my garden a number of flowering | 
plants, which are known in this neighborhood by. 
the name of Tiger Lilies. ‘They are probably the | 
Lilium superbum of the botanists. The habit of 
these plants is curious, They produce stately 
stalks, which grow to the height of from three to 
six feet, and on these stalks grow large and beauti- | 
ful flowers; and the stalks not only produce flow- | 
ers, but they are peculiar also for producing a mul- | 
titude of small liliaceous, or coriaceous, dark brown | 
bulbs. A number of these bulbs are now lying be- | 
fore me on the table. 

These bulbs fall in great abundance around the | 
large stalks on which they grow, and if they hap- 
pen to be wholly or only partially covered with 
dirt, they take root and produce flowering stalks, 
while the root grows to a large liliaceous, or coria- 
ceous bulb. Now I suppose that there are thou- 
sands of persons who do not know the difference | 
between the Lilium superbum and a Gilljfower— | 
and some of these persons would probably be dis- 
posed to consider potato to be a generic name — for 
every kind of vegetable bulb or tuber, whether that | 
bulb or tuber was liliaceous, alliaceous, coriaceous | 
or otherwise ; or whether above ground, 
like the onion and garlic, or whether it grew be-; 
low ground, like the Dahlia and the convolrus Bata- | 
tus. 

Thus, then, Mr Editor, by supposing that Mr 
Smiley mistook the Lilium superbum for a Gilli- 
flower, (and by the way I have just supposed that 
some persons might easily and honest|y do this.) 
and by supposing that Mr S, also mistook the lilia- | 
ceous bulb of the root of the Lilium superbum for! 
@ potato, we may not on! ly account for the strange 
statement of Mr Smiley; but we may do it without | 
charging him with intentional falsehood. 


THE 





it grew 


| proper grasses which are capable of being culti- 


possibly identify any particular one of these grasses 


| that gain or loss, unless he understands something 


rations of nature, and he must encourage the culti- 


| agriculture so very much depends. 


This explanation, behave leads us to make re- | 
flections like the following. 

What sad mistakes a want of book knowledge, 
among farmers, is liable to produce! 

The American editor of Sir Humphrey Davy’s 
lectutes on Agricultnral Chemistry, says, (page 
256, 2d American edition, 1819,) “there are 215 
vated inthis climate.” Now how can a farmer 
orany other plant, which is recommended to him, 
or which he wishes to cultivate ? or how can he be 
sure net to mistake a lily for a gillifower, without 
he has some knowledge of Botany ? 

How cana farmer easily inforin himself of the 
nature of the subsoil], where he wishes to make im- | 





provements, dig wells, make roads, &c., or accom- | 
modate the different kinds of plants, unless’ he | 
knows something of zeology 2? 

How can a farmer understand, how to take the | 
greatest advantage of his manures, or how can he | 


understand the best method of nourishing those | 
plants, which are to produce his crops, unless he | ever they are debarred the requisite facilities for 


its free and unrestricted gratification, is always a 


has some knowledge of Chemistry ? 
Most persons who manage even large een, | 


‘get their clear gains, and consequently their sub- | 
| sistence, from a small part of their possessions. — 


Now how can a farmer “count the cost” and be. 
sure to gain by his business, so as to render his | 
life easy, or even so asto avoid bankruptcy, by | 
mismanaging his estate and his affairs, unless he | 
ascertains the gain or loss produced by the man-| 
agement of each particular field and each particu- 
larcrop? And how can he keep accounts, not 
only with his whole farm, but with each particular 
field, and each particular crop, so that he may 
know not only the whole amount of gain or loss, | 
which the management of his whole estate occasions | 
him, but may also understand and see how much 
each field, and each particular crop contributes to 


of arithmetic and book-keeping ? 

He then, who wishes to raise the standard of 
agriculture amongst us, must not only encourage 
manual labor amongst us, but without the fear of 
making book farmers, he must encourage, also, the 
habit of carefully observing and recording the ope- 


vation of those sciences on which a knowledge of 


I remain, very respectfully, 
Your friend and humble servant, 
A. M. H. 
East Haddam, Conn., Dec. 8th, 1840. 





For the N. E. Farmer. 


WATER FOR STOCK. 


As a general thing, our farmers do not appear 
to be sufficiently impressed with the inyportance of | 
furnishing their cattle with a constant supply of 
water during winter—a period usually of long con- 
tinuance in our climate, and which from its sever- 


/of healthy and well fed dams. 





ity, and the almost perpetual confinement of catt!e | 
to the barn or yard, requires the utmost sedulity | 
and attention on the part of tle farmer to retain | 
them in “ health and heart.” | 

Domestic animals of al] descriptions, require | 
water much more frequently than those who are 
not critically familiar with their habits would be | 
led to suppose. Even the sheep, which by our| 
worthy forefathers, was supposed to be saiiel| 


-— 


not ealy of « existing without water, for an indefinite 
period, but to be so capacified by nature as to de- 
rive an actual advantage from its privation, has 
been ascertained to be no Jess benetited by a@ free 
access to water thanis the ox or cow; and it is 
presumable that, in situations favorable to its at- 
tainment, the sheep would be a no less frequent 
visitor to the trough than either, and that it would 
derive advantages no less essential from the free 
indulgence of its bibaceous propensities, whether 
in the vard or pasture. 

My own situation, the present season, has thus 
far been such as to enable me accurately to examine 


| the habits, not only of the sheep, but of the ox, 
cow, horse, and the other domestic animals usually 
' found upon the farm, and to test, by the ordeal of 


critical experience, the truth of the “book farming 
theory,” which assigns the former a place among 
| those quadrupeds in which nature has implanted a 
“ propensity for the running brooks ”—a propensity 
indeed, no less vehement in them than in their la- 
boring companions of the farm, and which, when- 


pregnant source of the most painful discomfiture 
,and disease. 


It is true that the sheep will sometimes “ winter 
well ” in situations in which no water is to be had ; 
and I am acquainted with some farmers who, adhe- 
ring rigidly to the old theory, are in the habit of 
keeping their flocks in close and confined situations 
during the winter months, and supplying them only 
with snow. But this is bad policy, and is not only 
a most serious drawback upon the comfort and well 
being of its innocent victims, but an error involving 
the most deplorable consequences, oftentimes both 
to the owner and his flock. ‘The numerous mala- 
dies to which the sheep is subject, during their con- 
finement to the barn, and by which such vast mul- 
titudes of them are annually destroyed, are indubi- 
tably attributable, in a great measure, to the dete- 
riorating influences of this habit. Thousands of 
these valuable animals are annually sacrificed in 
this way. The long privation which they are com- 
pelled to endure, emasculates and weakens the 
system by destroying the digestion, to which water 
is a most essential adjuvant, and prepares the way 
for those formidable diseases to which they are al- 
ways more or less liable in the spring, and which, 
when once seated, defy every effort at their removal, 
and consummate their climax » a lingering and 


painful death. 


There is also another serious disadvantage at- 
tending this practice: I allude to the difficulty 
which is often experienced by most farmers, who 
thus manage their flocks, in raising lambs; the in- 
crease of the flock being usually weak and debili- 
tated, and presenting none of the energy and health- 
fulness of aspect which characterizes the offspring 
The almost inva- 


| triable consequence of this fatal predisposition to 


disease, is an early and premature death, or a brief 

and lingering continuance in a state of perpetual 

suffering from cold and bunger, the consequence of 

a lack of nourishment, and which inattention to the 

mothers has rendered it impossible for ther, 

their physical weakness and debility, to supply 
More on this enbject anon. H. D. W. 
Windham, Me., Dec. 29th, 1840. 


in 





it is easy to tell a good farmer by the appearance 
of his premises. 
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For the N. FE. 


TOOLS. 


It is an old adage but a true one, that “he must 


Farmer. 


from the “ Young Gardener’s Assistant,” which 


may be acceptab!e to many of our readers, though 


'they do not meet the inquiry of our correspondent. 
| —Enp. 


indeed be a good workman who can afford to work | 
‘ ground, but it is always safest to make them in pits 


with poor tools ;’ and in none of the various de- 


partments of productive industry, we opine, is the 
truth of this dictum more fully and frequently veri 
fied, than in that of farming. 

To be compelled to labor with a poor tool, is, in 
our estimation, the ne plus ultra, the veritable ultima 
thule of rural misery. No man can be a 
christinn, a kind neighbor, or a placid, even-tem- 
pered parent, whose “ Ebenezer,” to adopt a vulgar 
but not inexpressive synonym, Is perpetually chafed 
and stimulated to acts of rebelion, by the annoy- 
ance inseparable from the fate of being compelled 
to work with poor tools; nor is it possible for any 
one, of a benevolent and sympathetic temperament, 
to observe his grievous and incessant perplexities 
in the restless pursuit of his thorny and up-hill vo- 
cation, without feeling a just contempt for the indo- 
lence or parsimonious meanness which condemns 
him to the hapless condition of laboring with inade- 
quate tools. 


rood 


We are acquainted with a person who, for years 
past, has madly attempted tou manage a not small 
farm with the assistance of a four-wheeled cart, an 
old harrow, and a broken plough. The only ani- 
mal he “uses ” is a borrowed horse, blind of one 
eye, and lame of three legs, and so reduced in 
flesh withal as not unfrequently to render his pos- 
session a subject of clamorous debate between his 
master and the crows. The legitimate cinse- 
quence of this system of procedure is poverty—for 
although he is a “respectable citizen” in other 
points of view, no one is disposed to accommodate 
him by the loan of tools, or to extend to one who 
is “sans every thing,” those kindly benefactions 
for which in his present sitvation, it would be mad- 
ness to anticipate a return. With such a farmer, 
it is no wonder if the world sometimes “moves 
wrong,” and the yoke of connubial life, instead of 
being, as the dreamy ancients denominated it, a 
“yoke of gold,” should sometimes sit upon the 
wearers with the crushing oppression of a yoke of 
lead. 

H. D, W. 

Windham, Me., Dec, 29th, 1840. 








For the New England Farmer. 


HOT BEDS. 


Mr Eprror—Various experiments have been 
made in order to prepare the best hot bed. Some 
Cultivators prefer plain horse manure ; some mix it 
with leaves ; some take leaves only. 

Now, sir, being desirous of trying the leaves 
iand having abundance, I wish to know the best 
imethiod of preparing a hot-bed of oak leaves, Will 
you give directions in your next number, for I wish 
to start one in February. Can 
leaves only, or should manure be added? If you 
will give me some hints, or if some of your subscri- 
bers will give an article to the public through your 
paper, it would be a favor to many of your readers, 

O. K. 


it be done with | 


* Some gardeners make their beds on the level 


from eighteen inches to two feet deep. In order 


| to do this, the pits should be dug in autumn, or a 


heap of dung may be deposited on the ground in- 


tended for the beds before the frost sets in, and 


| good earth may be obtained from the pits without 





| 


any difficulty. 

The frames should be made of good sound planks 
—the back plank may be two feet wide, and the 
end ones may be so sloped as to make a fifteen 
inch plank do for the front. A frame calculated 
for four sashes of three feet in width by six in 
length, as above described, should be nearly thir- 
teen feet long, and about six broad at the top. 


i) 


The frame being set over the pit, and properly | 


fastened, the fresh dung should be spread regular- 
ly in the pit to the depth of twenty to twentyfour 
inches ; if the dung be in a good heating condition, 
cover it with six or eight inches deep of mould, 
then lay on the sashes, and protect the beds from 
the inclemency of the weather. Intwo or three 
days the rank steam may pass off; it will then be 
necessary to stir the mould before the seed be 
sown, to prevent the growth of young weeds that 
may be germinating ; then sow the seed either in 
shallow drills or broadcast, as equally as possible, 
reserving a smal] quantity of the warm mould to 
be sown or sifted over the seeds.” 


“In preparing dung or other heating materials 
for hot-beds, or forcing pits, let it be kept secure 
from heavy falls of snow or rain, and frequently 
turned over preparatory to its being made into a 
bed. 

Previous to making hot-beds, select a situation 
that is well protected by a close fence or wall, and 
not in any way connected with any building caleu- 
lated to harbor rats, mice, moles, &c., which are 
very apt to take up their abode in warm dung, to 
the great injury and sometimes the destruction of 
the beds. It is necessary that the foundation for 
the beds be drily situated, and not liable to be in- 
undated with water from melted snow.” 





From the Farmer's Cabinet. 


MANURE. 
Enrich the Sotl and Prosperity follows. 


Mr Eprrorn—Manure is the capital of the far- 
mer, and without it little can be done in the farm- 
ing line to profit. Every one ought, therefore, to 
be on the alert to increase the quantity, by every 
means in his power, for there is nothing that com- 
pounds interest like manure. If any one disputes 


this, let him make a fair experiment and see if the | 


result don’t prove its truth. Take an acre of 
ground and give it a good dose, and compare it 
with an adjoining acre, previously in a similar con- 
dition, and then there will be no mistake. Put in 
the bottom of the dung-yard some absorbent mate- 
rial to take up the fluids—oceasionally spread over 
the whole surface a layer of earth, sods from the 
road-side or a ditch bank, and bring in all the 
weeds, potato stalks, Jeaves, spent ashes, the ma- 


([O>A ny one of our friends would greatly oblige | nure from the poultry roost, and every other offal 
us by fui nishing the information sought for in the | material, either animal or vegetable, that can be 


article ab ove. 


We extract the following paragraphs | collected together. 


ivery little helps, and of little 


The manure heap 
farming, and 


things great ones are composed. 


is the foundation of all good those 


who do not attend to this most essential matter, 
will fail in proportion to their neglect in all the 
operations ofthe farm. It is no sivall matter to 


10 to 6O bushels of corn to the acre, instead 
of 20 of 25, or other crops in the same 4 
I have lon 


rressive y 


raise 
roportion, 
y noticed 


io 


the labor being the same. 
tnat thriving farmers go on pri increas- 
ing the quantity of manure annually, and those who 
are going down hill, are generally preceded in 
their downward progress by a gradual collapse of 
the dung-hill. 
as if by sympathetic action, your purse will swell 


Keep up your manure leap, and, 


Manure begets grain and grass, and 
grain and grass beget more manure; and so on to 
the end of the chapter of prosperity. No manure, 
but little grain or grass, and little grain and grass 
tends to less and less, till the county poor-house 
seems asif it had seated itself next neighbor to 
our bare fields. oO. 


amazingly. 


From the same. 


THE CABINET. 
Read, and Learn io be Wise. 

Mr Epirorn—Having been a subscriber for the 
Farmers’ Cabinet from the beginning, [ think it 
right to infora you that [ am delighted with your 
labors. The magnificent style in which the late 
numbers have been adorned with the portraits of 
| some of the finest animals in the country, is above 
jal praise. You give us too much for our money. 
| Some single numbers are worth a whole year’s 
subscription. From what I have said, however, 
you are not to suppose [ wish you to relax in your 
exertions, but to express a hope that the farmers 
every where will patronise a work which is so well 
worthy their attention, Only think of the good 
done by it tothe young people in our families, 
girls as well as boys, for they all read it with avid- 
ity, and are doubtless made wiser and better by 
your labors. The only way in which our agrical- 
ture is to be improved is by instructing the rising 
generation in the principles as well as the practice 
of the art. 

Old folks are apt to think they know enough 
already, although they may actually be very igno- 
rant, but the young ones are the stuff that will take 
a new impression most easily, and there the result 
of your labors will be most conspicuous, ‘The day 
is now gone by, never to return again, I trust, 
when farmers thought it useless to record their 
own experience or to read the experience of others, 

We are rapidly becoming a thinking people, and 
people who reason and think, like to be informed 
of the reasonings and thoughts of others in the line 
of their profession. 
| Doctors and lawyers have their books, detailing 
the practice and opinions and judgments of those 
who have preceded them, as well as of their con- 
temporaries ; mechanics and artists have their books, 
furnishing all the current improvements in their re- 
spective occupations ; and why should not farmers, 
who furnish subsistence for the whole of 
have their books too? Go ahead, tell us all about 
horticulture and domestic economy, and the prihei- 
ples which govern them, and though some of us 
perhaps tnay be conceited or ignorant enough to 
suppose we want no further instruction, yet I am 
sure your labors wil] not be lost on a people who 
are daily increasing in intelligence, and are annu- 
ally adding to their wealth. B. PF. 








them, 
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AVY Bar~GwanD WAWwiBw, | succeed the able and discreet Fessenden and the inqui- 
sitive and laborious Colman? We answered no. We 
j still say no. But we will endeavor to do what we can. 


AND HORTICULTURAL REGISTER, 


es — 


Boston, Weonespay, JAN. 6, ret bal ity | vena w“ nie ore pentane —_— ‘ 
 » | ‘To unfold intelligibly the science, and to give wise 
rules for the art of husbandry, require a rare combina- 
TO THE AGRICULTURAL PUBLIC, tion of attainments. Knowledge of agricultural chemis- 
The proprietors and publishers of the New England | try, familiar acquaintance with farming operations, an 
Farmer trast that the arrangement which makes Mr Pat- | eye observant of the forms and operations of nature, a 
nam editor, will contribute much to the usefulness of | sound and discriminating judgment, eagerness to learn 
their paper. During the lasttwo or three years, while | something new, and a watchful care not to prefer the 
there has been no one whose time has been mainly de- | new to whatever in the old is better ;—these, together 
voted tu the preparation of matter for these pages, it | with a concise, petspicuous, and forcible style of com- 
could not be otherwise than that the work should fall | position are all desirable in a writer for practical farmers. 
below the rank it might take when conducted by one | We fall below our standard, but hope to rise towards it. 
who made its care his chief occupation. The work is | Buel and Fessenden furnished streams of light and wis- 
now to be supplied with that important appendage, a} dom remarkable for purity and worth. Few among 
head. Mr P., previously a stranger to us, made himself | their survivors may expect to rival them in the perspi- 


favorably known by an address before the Essex Agri jecuity and soundness of their teachings. We hope to | 


eultural Society in 1839, and by the part he took in the | profit by their example. 


agricultural meetings at the State House last winter.| QOyR Course. The opinion expressed by Mr Colinan 


a . . 
The character of his performances on these occasions in the last Farmer, that the paper would be rendered 


i 5 +2 y < a7 ’ » tT i . be , ; 
bespoke his fitness for the place we were anxious to fill | jyore popular and have its circulation increased by ad- 
as soon as the proper man could be found. Without 


any knowledge of his circumstances or wishes, we made 
application to him, and, though fora time his engage- 
ments prevented his giving us any aid, we are happy 
now in securing his services. ‘The opinions expressed | 
to us since we announced the arrangement, confirm the 
expectation that he will meet our wants and the wants 
of our readers. We know not where else the man can 
be found who with Mr P.'s education, talents and char- 
acter, has made himself so practically acquainted with 
common farming labors and operations ; who for month 
after month and year after year, has used the axe, the 
dung-fork, the plough and the scythe, for the purpose of 


mitting to its columns more miscellaneous matter, per- 
haps may be well founded. Itis true, that for the last 
few years, the list of subscribers has been diminishing ; 
and other papers, treating upon a greater variety of top- 
ics, have perhaps supplanted this in many instances. 
But we are not satisfied that the cause lies in a limita- 
tion of the topics discussed, Other papers, partly agri- 
cultural, have been multiplying in number and have 
been industriously carried directly to the doors of our 
farmers, while no efforts have been made to obtain new 
subscribers for this one. Reports have been in circula- 
tion that this was the aristocratic paper, designed fora 


we hope, will come to our assistance; end we invite 
the common farmer, wherever he may belong, to send 
, us the fruiis of his experience, and to propound his in- 
|quiries. If unwilling to write, he is invited to call up- 
;on usat Mr Breck’s warehouse, where we shall be 
always happy to see him and to exchange opinions. 
Let no one keep away because he isa stranger, or be- 
| cause he wears a striped frock and cow-hide boots ; let 
| him come as a farmer, and he shall be welcome. As to 
the freck and boots—such boots—we have worn them 
enough tw know that no garments are more couforiable 
jand none more respectable. Common farmers, these 
| pages should be devoted to your interests, and unless 
| you nuke known your wants, they cannot well be met. 
Give information of your success, your failures, your 
| knowledge, and your doubts. The editor's object will 
| be to furnish you with the best infurmation and advice 
at his command. 





| The composition and application of manures, the 
growing of grasses, grains and roots, the management of 
| the dairy, the breeds and management of cattle, sheep 
‘and swine, are the important matters to the mass of our 
| husbandmen ; and to these, primarily, will our pages be 
devoted. Beet sugar and silk, as yet, in our vicinity, re- 
| ceive too little attention to render them fit topics for ex- 
‘tended discussion in columns prepared for the benefit of 
| New England tillers of the soul. Fruits, implements of 
husbandry, vines, and all the various articles of common 
cultivation and use among the great bulk of farmers, 
may claim attention in our columns. 

At our first survey of the editorial farm, it seems to 
us vaster than we can manage ; parts must be neglect- 
ed ; we shall fail to acquire the reputation of a thorough 
husbandman. Some will find one fault and some anoth- 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
ler. By the wool grower we shall be called an indiffe- 
| 


regaining the health which had been Jost in the dis- 
charge of professional daties. A mind, disciplined as 
his had been, by previous study, would naturally famil- 
iarize itself with the principles of the business about 
which his hands were employed, and in which he took 
pleasure. His previous professional labors have given 
him that practice with the pen which fits him well to 
communicate the information he has been acquiring. 
We believe, too, that he possesses a large share of com- 
mon sense, an linportant qualification in one who is to 
write for common men. We give up the paper entirely 
to his direction; and we ask our friends to aid him gen- 
erously by contributions and subscriptions. It is very 
desirable that our list of subscribers should be enlarged, 
and we sincerely hope that our friends will aid us in 
this matter. Every addition to the list contributes large- 
ly to Mr P.'s emolument and increases both his means 





class of readers more scientific and more at leisure than! rent shepherd, knowing but little about the fleecy tribes 
the laboring man. Whether the reports have been well | and devoting too lJittle of our time to their habits and 
founded or not, there shall be no ground in future for a | wants. Those who look to the dairy as their chief 
charge that the editor overlooks the wants or transcends | source of income, will accuse us of inattention to the 
the intelligence of the common farmer. The blood in| cow: around the city of notions and elsewhere, con- 
his veins comes through a line of ancestors, who, suc- | flicting notions in relation to our doings will prevail, 
cessively, have earned a subsistence by their own toil, Some will think that we do too little—others tuo much, 
on the same fields, for precisely two hundred years. He upon our patch of recta, our corn, our wheat, or our 
belongs to the farming clays by birth, by early assecia- | grasslands. Some will think we plough too deep, oth- 
tions, by recent toils, and by his tastes. His labors will | ers tooshallow. One will laugh at us for planting some 
be devoted to them. And what do they want? It is, small corn that ripens early, and another for having a 
believed that there is «a large class in New England, Jarge kind that the frost may bite. Good friends, we 
who desire to have this pioneer of New England agri-| cannot please you all, and shall best consult your 
cultural papers, one that shall treat concisely, prudently, | good and our own by trying to please ourselves) Wiser 
and constantly upon the common branches of ordinary \than Mr Colman deems himself, we have sold none of 
husbandry ; which shall be worth preserving and bind- | our liberty of speech: noone has proposed to purchase 
ing «8 a reference book ; which shall contain but little | it: we shall speak our mind “without let or abate- 


matter foreign to their own pursuits; which shall fur- 


and his obligations to render the paper more valuable. 
With this introduction we leave him to speak for him- 


self. J. B. 
Exchange papers are respectfully requested to copy. 








nish them from week to week valuable instruction ; | 
which shall he!p them to understand better their own | 
business and interests; which shall lead them to think | 
and inquire ; which shall improve their own minds and | 


|ment,’ but it will be mostly upon agriculture, and not 
upon disputed questions in morals, politics and religion. 
ALLEN PUTNAM. 








INTRODUCTORY. | our part shall be spared to fit our pages for meeting this 
Mr Breck recently introduced us to the readers of the | want; and if we succeed, the good sense of our yeoman- 


New England Farmer as its future editor. The time | ry will lead them to reward us more liberally in the end, | 


hae come when we must commenre our labors. The | for instructing than they would for idly entertaining 
duties assumed will task our powers to the full extent them. 
of their reach. To sustain the high character of this| It would be mortifying to have this oldest of New 
paper, and make it meet the wants of our agriculturisis, | England agricultural journals decline in our hands; and 
may require greater resources than are at our command. | we must thus early bespeak the kind and constant aid 
We should have shrunk from secking the place, but and indulgence ef its friends. Our own deficiencies, 
when the proprietors sought us to fill it, our circumstan- | we trust, willbe supplied by contributions from those 
ces and tastes both inclined us to the trial. | who have heretofore enriched these columns And we 

When, last summer, we hung up the scythe for a few {invite them all, whether personally known to us or not, 
moments to read the letter which invited us here, the | to send in the results of their experience, their inferen- 
question instantly aros#, whether we were competent to | ces, opinions and inquiries. Others also—many athers, 


the minds of their children. No reasonable effurt an | 


MR COLMAN’S ADDRESS. 


| We have just received an address by our Agricultural 
| Commissioner, before ‘‘ Connecticut Agricu!tural Socie- 
ties, in 1840 ”— but have yet had po time to examine its 


| pages. 

| 

| were an trae verse 

|HINT TO FARMERS IN THE LEGISLATURE 
During the last winter, many of our practical agricul- 

turalists felt a want of opportunity for more free conver- 

sation, and thorough questioning of each other, than 

was afforded in the meetings called by the Agricultural 

Commissioner. May it not be well to form an Agricul- 

tural Society among the members of the Legisiuture for 

holding, such meetings, as yractical, men shall deem 

suited to their wants.* The Editor is ready to join with 





others in such an association and will esteem it a favor 
(if others will give him their opinions. ‘Che meetings. 
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there suggested should ‘not end would not interfere with | 
any which might be called by Me Colman, 

Members of the Legistature we invite to call upon us | 
at No.5! awd 52 North Market St. 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


Rev H Colman, who has hitherto contributed large- 
ly 10 the co!amns of the Now England Farmer finding 
bis labors as Agricultural Conissioner of Massachu- 
setts too onerous to allow him time to write for that pa- 
yer, Mr Beeck, the publisher, has engaged Rev. ALLEN 
Semnen to be ts regular Editor trom and after the Ist 
of the present month, Cordially do we extend the right 
band of fellowship to brother Putnam as an Agricultar- 
al Editor, and desire for him much success in his new | 
field of labor. Mr P. was formerly a Unitarian clergy- | 
mau in Augusta, Me. and it| was our pleasure there to | 
enjoy a personal acquaintance with him.—siace he lett | 
Augusta and the pastoral office, he tas been a practical | 
farmer in Danvers, Mass. We think him well quatified | 
to cultivate the soil of earth in the soil of mind. Some | 
how or other, these clergymen, both in England and | 
America, are excellent friends of farmers, and of the | 
farming interest? And why should they not be? That | 
is the purest and most virtuous employment of life, and 
brings men nearer, than any other, to their God.—Me. 
Cultivator. 





ine 





New Epitror.—Rev. Allen Putnam, of Danvers, has 
taken charge of the Editorial department of the New 
Engiand Farmer. We wish him success in the enter- 
prise. Mr Putnam brings with him the requisiies of a 
good Editor, and we have no doubt will do honor to the 
paper, and justice to its patrons.—Maine Farmer. 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
EXHIBITION OF FRUIT. 
Saturday, Dec. 26, 1840. 
Beurre d’Aremberg Pears—fine—trom S. Downer, 


Esq. Pears without name from J. L. Russell, Chelins- 
ford Pears without name, from Dre. E. Wight, Boston. 


Specimens of the Marigold Apple, grown by Wm C. 
Chapin, Esq., Providence, R. 1., were exhibited, and 
pronounced by the Committee very fine. ‘They are 
thus described in Kenrick’s New American Orchardist— 
“ Very handsome, of medium size; striped with red on 
a yellow ground ; the flesh yellow, rich, saccharine, su- 
bocid and fine flavored. The fruit keeps till June. The 
trees do not suddenly come into bearing, but afterwards 
bear good crops.” For the Committee, 

J.L. L. F. WARREN. 


eh a 














THERMOMETRICAL. 
Reported tor the New Englana Farmer. 
Range of the Phermometer at the Gardenof the proprietors 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 
Northeriy exposure, week ending Jan. 4. 





| TA.M. | 12,M. 1 5,P.M. | Wind. 








Monday, Sy RW. M 2-w N.W. 
Tuesday, 29 | 16 | 34 2 5. 
Wednesday, 3u 28 | 39 | 32 N. 
Thursday, 31 | 28 36 34 EK. 
Friday, 1 15 | 26 | 32 | N. E. 
Saturday, 2} 22 26 20 |; OW. 
Sunday, 3 8 | 17 | oo We 





BRIGHTON MARKE'T. — Monpay, Jan. 4, 1840. 
Reported forthe New Englind Farmer. 
At Market 290 Beet Cattle, 60 Stores, 1600 Sheep 
and 50 Swine. 
Piices.-- Beef Cattle —Last weeks prices were fully 


sustained. We quote first quality $5 75 a 6 00. Sec- 
ond quality, $525 a 575. Third quality, $425 a 
$5 00. 


Sheep —Dull. Lots $1 50, $1 75, $192. Wethers 
$3 125, $3 50 and gd 00. 


Sroine, —One lot at about 4c. At retail, 5 and 6. 





LAMP OIL—PURE SPERM OIL. 


E. T. HASTINGS & CO. No. 101 State St. keep con- 
stantly for sale, Winter, Spring and Fall Sperm Qjj, bleach- 





BACHELDERS’ PATENT PLANTING 
MACHINE 


This Machine, recently invented by L. & S. H. Barcuet- 


Der, of Hampstead N. ti. is one of the most convenient and | 
labor saving implements ever introduced to the notice of the 


farmer It is simple in its constraction, and certain and reg 
ul rin its operation. It is caleulated to plant all kinds of 
seed usually planted in hills or diills. 

This Machine is constracted on principles altogether dif 
ferent from al! others of s:milar purpose. It performs the 
operation of planting without opening a furrow, thereby dis 
pensing with covers, that are continually liable te clog, and 
getoutof order. It simply raises the soil a little, and at 
the same time crops the seed at any distance desired, when 
the soil falls back to its original place and is immediately 
followed by a moveable guage, that leaves the soil to any 
depth over the seed which the cperator chooses; it also re- 
moves all small stones aud sods from the ground where the 
seed is deposited. 

This Machine has been in operation during the past seas- 
on and thoroughly testeu by practical Farmers and Mechan- 
ics in Massachusetts and New Hampshire, and is pro- 
nounced by them a complete and useful Machine, and is al- 
lowed hy all who have seen it, tobe superior to every other 
implement of the kind now in use in the United States. It 
operates equally wellon wet or dry ground. and is warranted 
to work well on any ground that can be furrowed with the 
common plough. 

3p Orders will he received by L. & S H. Bacuecpen, 
Hampstead, N H., or by the subscriber at Haverhill, 
Mass., their Genera] Agent for the United States, for the 
Planter, or a right to manufacture and dispose of them. 
Any communication addressed to either will receive atten- 
tion. T. J. GOODRICH. 

Deerfield. N. Y May 27, 1840. 

TO THE PUBLIC.—We whose names are hereunto an- 
nexed, certify that we have examined Bachelders’ Patent 
Pianting Machine, and seen 1 operate on several of our 
farms in Deerfield, Oneida County: the seed planted there- 
hy seems well planted, wherever the ground is in proper or- 
der, and is now coming up; and we believe the Machine 
fully answers the description given of it in the handbills de- 
scribing and recommending it, and heartily concur in said 
recommendation, believing as we do that it will prove a val- 
vable lator-saving Machine, and on good land will soon 
supersede the labor of planting by hand in the old and com- 
mon method. DOLPHUS SKINNER, 

SAMUEL LOOK, 
BENJAMIN NORTHAP. 


lam. Dec. 30. 





GREEN’S PATENT STRAW CUTTER, 





JOSEPH BRECK & CO. at the New England Agricul- 
tural Warehouse and Seed Store Nos. 51 and 2 North Mar- 
ket Street, have for sale, Green’s Patent Straw, Hay and 
Stalk Cutter, operating on a mechanical principle not before 
applied to any implement for this purpose. The most prom- 
inent effects of this application, and some of the consequent 
peculiarities of the machine are ; 

1. So great a reduction of the quantuin of power requisite 
to use it, that the strength of a half grown boy is sufficient 
to work it efficiently. 

2. With even this moderate power, it easily cuts two bush- 





ed aud unbleached ; which they warrant to be of the best 
quality and to hurn without erusting. 
Oi Canisters of various sizes. 
Boston, Jan. 1, 1841, 


Po ee a NEI 


isly 
GRINDSTONES. 
An extensive assortment of Water and Hand Grindstones 


consiantly on jiand and for sale by AMMIC. LOMBARD 
& CO. 13 Lewis's Wharf. isly. Nov. 17. 





| together very strongly. 


| els a minute, which is full twice as fast as has been claimed 
| by any other machine even when worked by borse or steam 
wer. 

3. The knives, owing to the peculiar manner in which they 
eut, require sharpening less often than those of any other 
straw cutter. 

4. The machine is simple in its construction, made and put 
It is therefore not so liabie as the 
complicated nvachines in general use to get out of order. 


Apres, Winter, ; 
Asnes, learl, per 100 Ibs, 
Po, 8 
Beans, wlute, Foreign, 
si m Domestic, . 
Beer, mess, new, ° 
i No. i. 
prime, 
| Beeswax, white, . 
| yellow, 


| Buisties, American, 
| Burrer, shipping, 
dairy, 
Canp ces, mould, 
dipped, 
sperm, 
Cueese, new milk, 
Ciper, 


. 


Bone Manure, 


in casks, 
FeaTHEns, northern, geese, 
southern, geese, - 
Lax, (American) i 
ian, Cod, Grand Bank, 
Bay, Chaleur, 
Haddock, 
Mackerel, No. 1, 
No. 2, 
No. 3, ‘ 
Alewives, dry salted, No. 1 
Salmon, No.1, 
Fiour, Genesee, cush, . 
Baltimore, lbioward street, 
Richmond canal, 
Alexandra wharf, 
Rye, > ° 
Indian, in bbls. 


E 
E 


| 
| 
' 
| 
! 





| 
| Meat, 


Grain: Corn, northern yellow, 
southern flat, yellow, 
white, . 
Rye, northern, 
Barley, ‘ . ‘ 
Oats, northern, (prime) 
southern, . 
Garinpstones, pr ton of 2000 Ibs. rough 
do. do. do. finished 
Hams, northern, . : : : 
southern and western, . 


Hay, best English, per ton, . 
Eastern screwed, 
Hopa, Ist quality, 

2d quality, 
Larxp, Boston, 

southern, 
Leatuer, Philadelp 


hia city tannage, 
b country do, 
Baltimore city tannage, 
do. dry hides, 
New York red, light, 
Boston, do, slaughter, 
Boston dry hides, 
Lime, best sort, 
Mo asses, New Orleans, 
Sugar House, 
On, Sperm, Spring, 
/inter, 
Whale, refined, 
Linseed, American, 
j Neat's Foot, . 
Praster Panis, per ton o 
Pork, extra clear, 
clear, 
Mess, 
Prime, 
Seeps; Herd’s Grass, 
Red Top, southern, 
northern, 


. . 





f 2200 Ibs. 


Canary, 
Hemp, 
Flax, . 
Red Clover, nort 
Southern Clover, 
| Soar, American, Brown, 
Casule, 
| TALLow, tried, ‘ 

| Teazes, Ist sort, , ; 
| Woot, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, . 
American, full blood, washed, 


hern, 








do. 3-4ths do, 
do. 1-2 do. 
| do. 1-4 and common, 
© ./ Pulled superfine, . > 
22 No. 1, ai ; 6 
te No. 2, ‘ 
z =| No 3, . . 


| 
' 
} 
} 
| 


} 
} 





} 
| 





| 


} 











rROM 
barrell, 150 
575 
5 50 
bushel] 1 75 
! “ 200 
barre] 
= 675 
pound 37 
“ 23 
? 35 
- 10 
“ 18 
“ 12 
ae 
“ ; 
pound 7 
dozen} | 25 
barrel} 1 50) 
bushel | 
pound | 
“ 37 | 
“ 9 | 
quintal) 250 
” 2 37 
“ 1 25 | 
barrel |14 25 | 
“ | 
“ j 
“ 117 00 | 
« 153! 
“ | 660) 
ve | 
“ 
" 312 
bushel) 62 
“é | 538 
od 65 
ity ’ 
“ 42 
“ 23 
18 00 
28 00 
pound) ti 
“ 
‘115 00 
10 50 | 
pound, 35 
“ 
| 
“ 10} 
“ ' 
a 30 | 
“ |) 97 
“ | 89 
“ 23 
“ | 
“ | g2 | 
» | wf 
cask | 75) 
gallon | 20 
“ 
py 
or Te 
o 40 
o 
“ 95 
barre) 
ai 
« 1400 
“ 13 00 
|bushel| 2 60 
i 70 
“ 
“ 260] 
“ 2 25 
«“ 200 
pound 
} “ 
“ 4 
“ | 12 
j “ 84 
| pr M. 
pound) 6) 
“ 4? 
“ 44 | 
“oe 36 
o 3h | 
43 | 
“ 37 
“ 28 | 
“ 18 | 


“WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 


CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARE, WEEKLY. 


cael 

To 
176 
6 00 
5 62 
2 26 
250 
10 60 
9 00 
7 00 


29 
70 
\3 
26 


40 


50 


44 
32 
20 00 
30 00 
12 
ll 
16 0@ 


32 
29 
30 
25 
25 
23 
22 


17 00 
16 00 
15 00 
14 00 
300 
80 
150 
3 00 
2 5U 
2 560 
12 
ll 
6 
13 
9 


55 
50 
46 
40 
37 
46 
42 
39 
21 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 


from the 
It abounds 
in judicious advice to both mothers and daughters, 


(The following excellent article is 


Vermont Watechimanand State Journal. 


Happy would it be for our land, aye, for our race, 
were the true ends of female edt cation understsod 
and kept constantly The in 
become dupes, are 
only the exceptions, not the general rule. So that 


if there be mothers who aim only at getting their 


in view, Instances 


which men of sense and worth 


daughters well married—or daughters whose chief 
object is to get well married—they defeat their 


own purposes just so far as practical acquaintance | 


with household labors and vigilant discipline of 
the heart are sacrificed to the spurious gentility of 
parlor listlessness and free participation in heart- 
corrupting gossip. The wise ones of the other 
sex are seldom caught by folly; the foolish are not 
worth catching. Habits of active industry, of neat- | 
ness and frugality ; together with good sense, solid 
intellectual attainments, charity in judging others, 
and unfailing kindness, are worman’s befitting orna- 
Decked in these, 
she will make her appropriate and happy influence | 


ments in all ranks of society. 


felt both at the fire side and in society. Wearing 
these, changes of fortune can neither make nor 


ruin the sources of her highest enjoyments. When 
educated for usefulness she is educated for happi- 
ness and respectability.—Ep. 

BROTHER JONATHAN'S WIFE'S ADVICE 


TO HEK DAUGHTER ON THE DAY OF 


HER MARRIAGE, 

Now, Poliy, as you are about to leave us, a few 
words seem appropriate tothe occasion, Although 
I regret the separation, yet 1 am pleased that your | 
prospects are good. You must not think that all | 
before you are Elysian fields. ‘Yoil, care and 
trouble are the companions of frail human nature. 
Old connéxions wil! be dissolved by distance, by 
time and death. New are formed. Every 
thing pertaining to this life is on the change. 

A well cultivated mind united with a pleasant, 
easy disposition, is the greatest accumplishment in 
alady. I have endeavored 
present moment, to bring you up insuch a manner 
as to form you for future usefulness in society.— 
Woman was never made merely to see and be seen ; 
but to fill an important space in the great chain in 
nature, planned and formed by the Almighty Parent 
of the universe. You have been educated in hab- 
its of industry, frugality, economy and neatness, 
and in these you have not disappointed me. 

It is for the man to provide, and for the wife to 


ones 


care and see that every thing within her circle of | 


movement, is done in order and season; therefore 
let method and order be considered important. <A 
place for every thing and every thing in its time, 
are good family mottos. 


A thorough knowledge of every kind of business 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


| [et reason and common sense ever guide—these 


‘liable to err. 


| place to novels in your library. 


|in their own way. 
}or that which they do not prefer. 


from the first to the | 


aided by a pleasant, friendly disposition, render 
life happy; and without these it is not desirable. 
| Remember your cousin Eliza. She married with 
the highest prospects ; but from a petulent, peev- 
‘ish, and complaining disposition, and negligence, 
/every thing went wrong ; and her home became «a 
place of disquietude to her husband. To avoid 
this, he souvht a plaee to pass away vacant time, 
where, associated with more wicked than 
| himselt, he contracted the habit of intemperance, 
‘and all was lost—and poor Elza was thrown upon 
| the charity of her friends. 

Be pleasant and obliging to your neighbors— 
ready to grant assistance when necessary. Be 
careful of their characters, and do not readily be- 
lieve an ill report. Throw the mantle of charity 
over their failings, knowing that we are human and 
Abhor a tattler, and give no place 
to the reports of sich, However strong a provo- 


those 


/cation may be, never contend for the last word, 


Give no 
Let history, biog- 
raphy and travels be read, when time and opporta- 
nity admit—without interfering with the unportant 
duties of the family. Be not ignorant of the events 
of the time being—therefore read some journal of 
the day. 

As to friends who may call on you—never be 
confused or in a hurry; treat them with hospitality 
and politeness, and endeavor to make them happy 
Never teaze them to do this 


Let your bible show that it is used. 


consists in an easy and pleasant deportment, and 
making our friends easy,and permitting them to 
enjoy themselves in that way which is most pleas- 
ing to them. 

Speak with deliberation, ‘The other sex tell us 
that “the female tongue is never tired ;” 
let it be regulated by reason. 

At the close of the week, if possible, let all your 
work, for the time, be done; so that on Sunday 
you may improve your time in such a manner a3 
will be appropriate to the day, and never, extraor- 
dinaries excepted, let your seat be vacant at church. 

As to dress—decency is becoming to all, but ex- 
travagance opens a door to want; follow the fash- 
will approve, but avoid singularity. Be not trou- 
take care of what you have. 
with flowers, will’not cure the head ache, nora 


gold watch prevent the consumption. 





Georeia Sitx.-—The Macon ‘telegraph says— 
“« At a late term of the Inferior Court of this coun- 
ty, one of the presiding judges appeared on the 
bench with silk stockings, silk handkerchief, &c., 
made by his own family or some of his friends, of 
the production of their own cocooneries. The next 





appropriate to the kitchen, is indispensable, for 
without such knowledge a lady is incapable of the | 
management of her own business, und is liable to | 
imposition by her servants every day. But in| 


those things you have been instructed. 


You will be mistress of your own house, and ob- 
serve the rules in which you have been educated. 
You will endeavor above all things to make your. 
fireside the most agreeable place for the man of | 
your choice. Pleasantry and a happy disposition | 
will ever be considered necessary to this important | 
end—but a foolish fondness is disgusting to all. | 


day another of the judges, A. E. Ernest, Esq., ap- 
peared ina full swit of silk, (including coat, vest, 
pontaloons, stockings, pocket handkerchief and 


stock,) produced and manufactured wholly and en- | 


tirely in his own family. Judge E. is of opinion 
that domestic silk will, before many years, be found 
the most economical article for negro clothing as 
well as ladies and gentlemen’s dresses.” 


Fiicut or Birps.—A crow will fly at the rate 
of 25 miles an hour, a hawk 40, and an eagle 80. 


True politeness | 


be it so:| 


ion of the day so far as decency and good sense | 


bled for what you have not; be thankful for, and | 
A leghorn hat loaded | 


JAN. 6, Is4@it,. 





POUDPETTE. : 
The subscribers reside in the state o 


f New Jersey. many 
of us in the vicinéty of the wort 4 


oF “8 erected by Anthony De 
ef the city of New York, on the Hackensack river a New 
Jersey, for the manufactory of Urate and Poudrette, called 
“The Loli Manu,acluruig Company.” We have used the 
poudrette on the Spr2g Crops this year, '840. We find it 
a valuable manure, supervor to any other kind thal we have 
ever usea, anit considering the Sacility of its tra wsportation 
lo the field, the small quant, required in the application to 
the crops, the quickness of its opartion on vevelable matter, 
and the ease with which it can be applied,—a}! tend to recom- 
mend its use to the farmer and gardener as the cheapest and 
best manure, and we recommend it accordingly. 
Those of us who have applied it to corn and potatoes think 

that it ripens those vegetables quicker than any other ma- 
| nure by several weeks. 

Dated New Jersey, October, 1*40, 
Juceb D. Van Winkle. P. FF. Welsh. 
John J: Newkirk. GC. Van Riper. 

John Tise. George Tise. 

Daniel Van Riper. William Wood 

George Demott. John Duryee. 

Henry Drayton. George Newkirk. 
Josiah Hornblower. Garret Newkirk 

Corns. Van Winkle. Deniel Vreeland. 


Shares in the ahove company are $100 each, and may be 
| had hy applying to Anthony Dey No, 73 Cedar St. New 
York.—The owner will receive 26 per cent. annuum, 
payable in money, or 50 bushels of Poudrette. The price to 
those who buy Poudrette is 40 cents a bushel. It costs the 
Stockholders 12 cents a bushel. One cents worth, that is, 
20 Gills, will manure 20 hills ef corn, and the ike quantity 
| 15 hills of Potatoes. 

' 


per 


Newspapers friendly to agriculture will confer a favor on 
the Farmers and Gardeners by publishing the above. 
Dec, 22. 


BONE MANURE. 

The suhscriber informs his friends and the publi:, that 
after ten years experience, he is fully convinced that ground 
hones form the most powerful stimulant that can be applied 
lo the earth as a manure 

Orders for Bone Manure or Oyster She!! Lime, left at the 
Bone Mill, near Tremont road, in Roxbury, at the New 


England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, Mo 52 
North Market Street, or through the Post Office will meet 


| with prompt attention. 
March 4, b840. 


} 
i 
| 
{ 
} 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
H 
; 


NAHUM WAR). 





POUDRETTE, 

This valuable manure may be had on application to the 
| subscriber, at the office of the “ New York Poudreite Com- 
pany,” No. 120 Nassau street, New York. It is in-odorous, 
and may be transported in barrels, on board of any vessel 
or steamboat, without offence—and it will be found an ex- 
ceediugly valuable article as a fertilizer en any soil, and for 
any crops; but more especially for gardens and flowers, as 
there are no foul seeds in it. Poudrette has been used for 
| three seasons with entire success on Long Island, by many 
| practical farmers, as may be ascertained from letters and 
| Statements made by them, and published at this office in a 
' 
! 


pamphlet containing also the “ act of incorporation,” granteé | 
to the Company hy the Legislature of the State of New- 
York ; and other facts in relation to the subject. 
|cents per bushel. Barrels cost 25 cents each, and hold «4 
bushels. Persons wishing to make an experiment on :a 
| sma!l sca’e can obtain one barrel by enclosing a two dolla r 
| curreat bank bill—or three barrels hy enclosing five dollars , 

free of postage. On receipt of the money the article will bh e 
put up and forwarded as directed 

*,* Price of shares, one hundred dollars—which entitle; s 
the holder to one hundred bushels of poudrette apaually 
during the term of the charter; fifty bushely in time for spring , 
use, and fifty bushels in time for fall use. Shares takel 1 
soon, will be entitled to the spring vividend—and, if desire: | 
for experiment, a few bushels may be had this fall. 

All orders, or applications in relation to the busines: s 
must be made to he subscriber, 120 Nassau street, Ne’ w 
York. D. K. MINOR. 

xy [ wish it distinctly understood that the “ New Yo rk 
Poudrette Company” is in no way connected with the 
‘Lodi Manufacturing Company,” of which Anthony Dey 
and Peter Barthelemy are, or were, the managers. 

Dec. 9, 1840. 3m: D.1%. M. 
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Price 3t 5 








THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 


Is published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annun 
payable at the end of the year—but those who }oay within 
sixty days from the time of subscribing are entit] ed to a ce 
ductionot 5@ cents. 





ERS, 


TUTTLE, DENNETT AND CHISHOLM, P RINT 





17 SCHOOL STREET... BOSTON 





